TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fellow-Citizens: — The  Trustees  of  the  “Farmers’  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,”  anxious  to  interest  you  in  the  important 
trust — for  your  benefit — committed  to  their  care,  propose  to  pre¬ 
sent  for  your  consideration  the  objects,  present  condition,  and 
present  wants  of  the  Institution. 

An  object,  steadily  and  prominently  in  view,  is  to  add  dignity 
to  manual  labor  by  associating  manual  labor  with  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Cast  your  eyes  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  Commonwealth.  Observe  various  pursuits,  pro¬ 
fessions  ■and  occupations.  Note  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
respectively  held,  and  the  influence  they  severally  exert  upon  the 
community,  and  say  whether  their  standing  and  influence  are  not 
mainly  dependant  upon  the  relative  intelligence  of  those  who  fid 
them.  How  trite,  and  yet  how  true,  that  Knowledge  is  Power  ! 

Associate  labor  with  ignorance,  and  you  degrade  it ;  your  sous 
and  your  daughters  are  lead  to  eschew  it, — to  look  upon  all  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  as  unworthy  of  their 
companionship.  Associate  it  with  intelligence,  and  you  raise  it  to 
that  high  and  elevated  stand  which  it  should  occupy  as  the  main¬ 
spring  of  human  happiness,  and  the  grand  source  of  man’s  comforts. 

Another  object— to  many  of  no  less  importance — is  to  afford 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  others,  an  opportunity 
of  giving  their  sons  a  thorough,  scientific,  practical  education,  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  expense, — an  expense  within  the  means 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers  and  business  men.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  requiring  of  every  student,  irrespective  of  his  own 
or  his  father’s  wealth,  to  labor  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  in 
the  field,  the  barn,  the  garden,  or  the  shop,  as  season  or  circum¬ 
stances  may  require. 

Manual,  as  well  as  intellectual  labor,  will  he  required  of  all : — 
to  excel  in  both,  being  equally  honorable,  and  alike  necessary  to 
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the  attainment  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  Institution,  the  student, 
as  well  in  the  field  as  in  the  study,  will  press  forward  with  high 
hopes  and  joyous  expectations. 

In  boyhood,  there  is  no  stimulus  so  great,  no  incentive  so  pow¬ 
erful,  as  ambition.  Manual  labor  schools  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail  of  success,  where  labor  is  associated  with  the  necessities  of 
poverty,  in  contrast  with  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  wealth; 
where  one  class  labor  because  their  parents  are  poor,  and  another 
class  do  not  labor,  because  their  parents  are  rich.  To  insure 
success,  all  must  start  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  with 
no  standard  but  skill  in  labor,  and  attainments  in  learning  to  ele¬ 
vate  or  degi’ade.  The  boy  must  he  made  to  feel  that  he  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fame,  as  it  is  well  that  he  should  he  of  his 
own  fortune  : — a  lesson  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cess  throughout  the  whole  voyage  of  life. 

An  actual  distaste  for  manual  labor;  the  low  repute  in  which  it 
is  held;  habits  of  idleness  from  this  cause ;  dissipation  arising  from 
lack  of  excitement;  ignorance  of  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
business  of  life ;  are  among  the  evils  of  our  present  system  of 
collegiate  education — evils  which  this  Institution  proposes  greatly 
to  lessen,  if  not  to  remove.  The  education  is  to  be  practical  as 
well  as  scientific.  It  is  designed  to  make  business  men.  How 
many  students  pass  through  the  whole  routine  of  a  collegiate 
course  acquiring  little  else  than  abstract  ideas.  Knowledge — if  it 
deserve  the  name — the  use  of  which  in  its  application  to  the  every 
day  wants  of  life,  they  never  learn. 

From  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mechanical  powers,  we 
propose  to  lead  the  class,  for  illustration,  to  their  actual  application 
in  the  various  operations  of  the  farm  ; — from  their  recitations  in 
Geology,  not  only  to  a  carefully  arranged  cabinet,  but  to  the  actual 
collecting  of  the  numerous  specimens  with  which  the  varied  strata 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Farmer’s  High  School  abound;  from  their 
lessons  in  Botany,  to  the  cultivated  fields,  the  nursery,  and  the 
botanical  garden;  through  the  fertile  valleys  to  the  neighboring 
forests  and  mountain  ranges  :  and  even  in  their  rambles  ior  plea¬ 
sure  through  the  arboretum,  we  would  introduce  them  to  an  actual 
personal  and  practical  knowledge  of  every  tree  which  this  climate 
can  he  made  to  produce.  Such  acquaintance  with  the  productions 
of  Nature  will  make  them  feel,  wherever  on  earth’s  surface  their 


lot  may  be  east,  not  as  among  strangers,  but  amid  the  friends  of 
their  youth. 

1  The  farm  consists  of  400  acres — 360  of  which  have  been  cleared. 
The  soil  is  fresh,  and  susceptible  of  the  very  highest  degree  of 
culture  and  productiveness.  A  comfortable  farm-house,  a  large 
and  well  arranged  barn,  corn-cribs,  work-shop,  tool-rooms,  boiler- 
shed,  with  apparatus  for  steaming  food  for  cattle,  and  other  farm 
buildings,  have  been  erected.  An  extensive,  carefully  selected, 
and  well-arranged  nursery  has  been  prepared,  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  planted,  and  garden  grounds  arranged.  The  College  build¬ 
ings,  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  nearly  400 
Students,  Professors  and  their  families,  are  under  contract.  One 
wine:,  capable  of  accommodating  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
students,  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  assurance  that  the  first 
class  can  be  admitted  during  the  coming  winter.  The  residue  of 
the  entire  building,  the  contractors  hope  to  be  able  to  place  under 
roof  the  present  season. 

Boys  of  16  years  old  and  upwards,  qualified  by  a  good  common 
school  education,  will  be  received  from  every  county  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  taxable  inhabitants,  if  application  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  which  will  he  shortly  adopted 
and  published.  I  Vacancies,  arising  from  failure  of  applications 
from  any  county,  will  be  filled  from  the  surplus  applications  from 
other  counties.  The  charges  for  tuition,  boarding,  fuel,  light, 
washing,  and  books,  have  been  fixed  for  the  first  year  at  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  Trustees  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  can  greatly  lessen  this  comparatively  moderate 
charge. 

The  entire  course  will  be  four  years.  One-fourth  of  the  number 
which  the  Institution  is  designed  to  accommodate,  will  be  received 
in  the  first  instance,  and  a  similar  number  every  succeeding  year. 

We  propose  to  teach  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  and  Agricultural  History,  Horti¬ 
culture,  Veterinary -Practice,  G  eology,  Botany,  Entomology,  Civil 
Polity,  Ethics,  and  all  branches  requisite  to  a  thorough  practical 
and  scientific  English  education,  which  can  he  acquired  in  a  four 
years’  course.  1  In  short,  we  propose  to  afford  facilities  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  for  the  discharge  of 
any  duty  our  country  may  require  of  her  citizens. 
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But  independent  of  the  benefits  which  the  Farmer’s  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  educational  institution,  will  afford  to  its 
inmates,  there  are  other  advantages  directly  flowing  from  it,  in 
which  every  man  requiring  food  and  raiment  will  participate. — 
Among  these  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institution  as  an 
experimental  farm. 

Experience  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Induction  from  the 
results  of  Experience  is  Science.  ^  Inductions  from  the  Experience 
of  the  past  and  present  age  in  agriculture,  is  Agricultural  Science. 
A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  these  results — of  this  science — 
is  all  to  which  the  individual  farmer,  as  a  general  rule,  should  as¬ 
pire.  If  lie  leave  the  attainments  of  science  for  the  uncertain  field 
of  experiment,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  fail  than  to  succeed  : 
and  should  he  succeed  in  the  first  experiment,  his  success  having 
arisen,  as  it  may,  from  fortuitous  circumstances  of  season,  affords 
but  slight  assurance  of  success  in  the  second.  Experiments  in 
agriculture  are,  therefore,  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  this  were  not  so,  however,  experiments  by  individual  farmers, 
as  they  are  published  in  many  of  our  periodicals,  are  wholly  unre¬ 
liable,  and  are  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  direct.  This 
class  of  experimenters  publish  only  their  success, — not  their  failure. 
The  farmer,  seduced  from  the  beaten  path  by  the  result  of  a  single 
experiment,  under  other  circumstances  of  season,  signally  fails. 
He  loses,  it  may  be,  his  crop,  and  he  and  his  neighbors  are  led  to 
attribute  the  result  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  the 
fallacy  of  “  book  farming.” 

Experiments  in  agriculture,  which  lead  to  scientific  knowledge, 
are  those  only,  presented  from  year  to  year,  through  every  diver¬ 
sity  of  season,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  The  results  of 
every  crop  must  be  noted  and  registered  with  accuracy.  Where 
will  this  be  done  '(  where  can  this  be  done,  excepting  at  an  insti¬ 
tution  such  as  you  have  in  the  Farmer’s  High  School,  with  a 
portion  of  her  lands  set  apart  and  designated  as  “the  expenmenal 
farm,”  in  charge  of  scientific  practical  men,  whose  duty  and  whose 
delight  it  will  be,  to  institute,  to  register,  and  to  publish  from 
year  to  year,  for  your  benefit,  their  experiments,  whether  success¬ 
ful  or  unsuccessful. 

Wheat,  the  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  in  some  sections  of  the 
State,  entirely,  and  in  others  partially  failed.  No  remedy  has 
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yet  been  discovered  against  the  ravages  of  the  midge  ;  and  yet  we 
are  not  without  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  science  of  Entomology 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  some  new  variety  of  wheat  may  be 
found  or  produced  by  cross-fecundation,  exempt,  by  early  matu¬ 
rity  or  otherwise,  from  the  ravages  of  the  insect.  But  can  we 
reasonably  hope,  until  we  raise  up  and  place  in  the  field  of  labor 
experimenters  qualified  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  so  high  and 
important  a  trust? 

Great  benefits  will  also  be  derivable  from  the  Institution  as  a 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  analyzation  of  soils  and  manures.  For 
this  purpose,  in  several  of  the  States,  an  agricultural  chemist  is 
appointed  and  supported  at  public  expense.  In  the  rapid  advance 
of  chemical  science,  it  is  mot  for  us  to  say  what  attainment  may 
be  reached  by  the  agricultural  chemist  in  ascertaining  the  defects 
and  directing  to  the  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  particular 
soils;  but  this  we  can  say,  with  confident  assurance,  that  chemis¬ 
try  affords  the  only  reliable  safeguard  against  imposition  and  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  the  whole  class  of  artificial  manures. 

As  a  veterinary  school,  this  Institution  will  be  invaluable  in 
diffusing  that  highly  useful  and  much  needed  branch  of  science, 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  structure  and  constitution  of  animals, 
and  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 
Thousands  of  horses  and  other  valuable  domestic  animals,  are  lost 
in  Pennsylvania  every  year,  from  the  professional  ignorance  which 
prevails  upon  this  subject.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
veterinary  schools  are  common,  and  are  well  supported,  and  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community. 

As  affording  to  all  who  desire  it,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
examining  the  machines  and  implements  used  in  agriculture  or 
horticulture;  ascertaining  their  uses  and  the  soils  to  which  they 
are  respectively  adapted,  the  Institution  will  be  highly  beneficial. 
For  information,  the  farmer  now  goes  to  a  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Seeing,  around  him,  none  but  strangers,  he  experiences 
a  feeling  of  solitude  in  the  wilderness  of  society.  He  views  a 
vast  number  and  variety  of  machines  and  implements  of  husban¬ 
dry,  and  after  all  his  examination  and  enquiry,  he  comes  away, 
feeling  that  he  has  acquired  little,  if  any  information,  deserving 
the  name  of  knowledge.  He  turns,  it  may  be,  into  an  agricultural 
warehouse.  Beset  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  sell,  he  looks 
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upon  no  implement — if  he  accept  their  representations — not  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  his  wants. 

How  different  his  situation  at  the  Farmer’s  High  School!  Come 
whenever  he  may,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
there  meets  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s  son,  who  greets  him  with 
hearty  welcome,  saying — Come  and  see  our  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandly,  presented  by  manufacturers,  from  every  section  of  the 
State,  as  a  means  of  introducing  them  to  public  notice.  Come 
and  see  the  work  they  have  done, — come  and  see  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  notice  the  soil  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Thus 
guided  by  a  friend,  the  visit  is  extended  from  the  implement-hall 
to  the  books  containing  the  registry  of  experiments, —  these  are 
left,  to  view,  on  the  experimental  farm,  the  unregistered  results  of 
the  growing  crop.  Hence  they  wend  their  way  to  the  farm  de¬ 
signed  for  profitable  culture — to  the  garden,  the  nursery,  the 
orchard,  the  vineyard.  Every  hour  of  time,  every  step  of  progress 
imparts  knowledge  and  affords  delight. 

When  may  these  benefits — these  blessings — be  enjoyed?  Not 
soon,  Fellow-Citizens,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  unless  you  volun¬ 
tarily  subscribe  at  least  §25,000  in  aid  of  the  Institution,  the 
payment  of  which  will  secure  an  appropriation  of  the  like  amount 


from  the  State. 

We  have  received,  in  cash,  as  follows  : 

From  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  §10  000 
From  the  citizens  of  Centre  county  to  secure  location,  10  000 
From  the  State  by  absolute  appropriation,  25  000 

Making  §45  000 


which  sum  has  been  economically  expended  in  the  equipment  of 
the  farm,  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  not  one  cent  having  been 
paid  to  any  Trustee,  either  as  a  remuneration  for  time,  or  reim¬ 
bursement  of  travelling  expenses.  A  legacy  of  §5000,  by  the  late 
Elliot  Cresson,  not  yet  realized,  is  shortly  expected.  At  least 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  and  equip  this  Institution,  the  government  of  which — through 
the  agency  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  to  which  any  of 
you  may  belong — is  in  your  hands. 

To  secure  the  advantages  enumerated,  and  many  others,  to 
yourselves  and  your  children,  will  you  subscribe  the  sum  required, 
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one-half  payable  on  the  1st  November,  1858,  and  the  residue  on 
the  1st  May,  1859  ? 

Your  pecuniary  interests  require  it. 

The  good  of  the  community  requires  it. 

Benevolence  to  your  fellow  men  requires  it. 

The  honor  of  Pennsylvania  requires  it. 

She  was  among  the  first  of  the  United  States  to  incorporate  an 
Agricultural  High  School,  and  she  is  now  liable  to  he  distanced 
by  many  much  younger,  and  less  wealthy  States. 

That  you  can,  not  only  raise  $25,000  to  complete  and  equip 
the  Institution,  but  $100,000  to  endow  it,  if  but  a  few  among 
you,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  will  first  set  an  example  of 
liberality,  and  then  say:  “  Come,  neighbors,  help  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  great  enterprize is  fully  and  satisfactorily  demon¬ 
strated  by  subscriptions,  for  this  very  purpose,  recorded  upon  the 
books  of  the  Institution,  with  the  name  and  post-office  address  of 
every  subscriber,  summing  up  as  follows  : 


By  citizens  of  Centre  county, 

$7,166 

“  Clinton  county, 

1500 

U 

“  Huntingdon  county, 

585 

CC 

“  Mifflin  county, 

610 

a 

Agricultural  Society  of  Allegheny  county, 

500 

iC 

“  “  Erie  county,  and 

Gerard  Union, 

200 

u 

Citizens  of  Delaware  county, 

220 

The  counties  of  Centre,  Clinton,  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  suf¬ 
fered  perhaps  more  severely  last  year  from  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  midge  than  any  district  of  similar  extent  in  the  State,  and 
therefore  their  delegates,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September, 
promised  little.  Yet,  while  suffering  from  the  destruction  of 
their  principal  crop,  they  have  felt  rich  enough  to  subscribe 
$9,861,  as  above  stated,  of  which  $8,580  have  been  actually 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  $100  by  the  Erie  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  $100  by  the  Girard  Union  Agricultural  Society  of 
Erie  county,  and  $220  by  citizens  of  Delaware  county,  making 
$4000,  entitling  the  Institution  to  a  like  sum  from  the  State. 

In  view  of  a  great  undertaking,  designed  for  the  common 
benefit  of  man — designed  to  ameliorate,  improve,  and  elevate  his 
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condition,  it  is  a  duty  to  feel  rich  ; — to  feel  as  the  widow  felt 
when  she  did  that  act  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  Him  who  stood  over  against  the  temple,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

We  wholly  mistake  your  character,  Fellow-Citizens,  if  you 
allow  the  Farmer’s  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  situated, 
to  languish  for  the  want  of  the  815,000  required  to  complete  the 
buildings.  Nay,  we  mistake  your  impulses,  Fellow-Citizens  !  if 
you  do  not  promptly  supply  a  sum  sufficient  to  fit  it  with  all 
necessary  appliances  and  means  of  instruction,  and  to  give  full 
assurance  that  speedy  success  must  and  will  attend  it. 

WILLIAM  F.  PACKER, 

WILLIAM  M.  CHESTER, 

PATH)  TAGGART, 

Trustees  Ex-Oeficio. 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Cumberland  County, 

JAMES  MILES,  Erie  County, 

J.  McK.  SNODGRASS,  Allegheny  County, 

A.  0.  IIIESTER,  Dauphin  County, 

JOHN  STROHM,  Lancaster  County, 

A.  L.  ELWYN,  Philadelphia  County, 

JNO.  P.  EYRE,  Delaware  County, 

WILLIAM  JESSUP,  Susquehanna  County, 

II.  N.  McOALLISTER,  Centre  County, 


Trustees  Elected. 


APPENDIX. 


At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees,  convened  at  the  Farm 
School,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  June,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had,  and  which  are  published  for  the  information  they 
contain  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  he  appointed,  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  Chairman,  to  publish  an  Address 
to  the  People  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  “  Farmers’  High  School,”  and  that  each  member  of  the 
Board  be  requested  to  sign  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Board  be  requested  to 
ascertain,  select  and  appoint  some  fit  person  or  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  “Farmers’  High  School” 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Board  having  under  consideration  the  subject  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  pupils  into  the  Institution,  the  following  was  determined 
upon  : — 

1.  No  boy  will  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

2.  That  $100,  paid  in  advance,  shall  be  the  charge  for  tuition, 
boarding,  washing,  fuel,  light,  and  books,  for  each  session,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  ending  15th  of  December, 
of  every  year. 

3.  That  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  received  for  the  first  year 
shall  be  100,  and  they  shall  be  apportioned  amongst  the  different 
counties  of  the  State  according  to  the  number  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  ;  and  they  may  be  admitted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  respective  County  Societies, 
where  such  Society  exists.  And  where  no  such  Society  exists, 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  a  committee  thereof,  will  determine  who 
shall  be  admitted.  Provided,  however,  That  no  pupil  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Institution  unless  he  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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Resolved,  That  Professor  "William  G.  "Waring,  General  Su¬ 
perintendent,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed,  to  receive  from 
individuals  or  Societies,  and  make  a  record  thereof,  all  Books, 
Drawings,  Plates,  Animals,  or  Implements  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  Institution.  And  he  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  to  be  kept, 
a  memorandum  of  observations  and  experiments  made  on  the 
subject  of  their  value  and  usefulness;  which,  when  called  for,  he 
shall  furnish  to  the  person  making  such  presentation,  for  his  in¬ 
formation. 

Under  the  second  resolution,  the  following  subscription  list  will 
be  offered  to  the  people  of  the  State  : 

FARMERS’  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed 
the  20th  day  of  May,  1857,  the  sum  of  Twenty-Five  Thousand 
Dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  “Farmers’  High  School  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  payable  as  therein  provided,  to  wit : — “  That  whenever 
it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  that  said  High 
School  shall  have  received  from  some  other  source  or  sources,  One 
Thousand  Dollars  or  upwards,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  to 
said  School  an  equal  sum,  and  so  on,  until  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Twenty-Five  Thousand  Dollars  shall  have  been  appropriated  to 
said  School.” 

Now,  to  secure  the  appropriation  aforesaid,  promote  agricuhu'al 
science,  and  to  disseminate  useful  practical  knowledge,  we,  wh  S) 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  do  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the 
“  Farmers’  High  School  of  Pennsylvania”  the  sum  set  opposite 
our  names  respectively — one-half  thereof 
the  residue 

The  Subscription  to  be  transmitted  immediately  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  thereof,  by  mail,  to  William  G.  Waring,  Farmers’  High 
School,  near  Boalsburg,  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  by 
him  recorded,  and  returned,  under  the  order  of  the  Trustees,  for 
collection. 


